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and in which all that was mean and vile
shrivelled and died. What is there then, or
was there originally in Buddhism, to move
people to seek good and avoid evil ? Was it
not to a conjuncture of circumstances that it
owed its first moral enthusiasm ? And does
it owe now no moral force to its mixture with
animistic systems ?

Such considerations could not be shelved
in any complete account of the growth of
Buddhism. For such an account would
have to render intelligible why it was that a
movement which started as the backward
swing of the religious and philosophical
pendulum away from Atmanism, ritualism and
formalism, should not have remained as the
Protestant and negating attitude of a few
reformers. It would have to account for
its expansion into a manifold and remarkable
body of culture in India, and for its survival
as a venerable and remarkably loyal tradition
of religious philosophy in the Theravadin
centres of the present day, not to mention the
many Mahayanist schools in the far East.
It would have to enable us to realize the
positive and drawing power of early Buddhism
attracting thousands to itself, in India and
in its mission fields, in the centuries of its
expansion. It would have to show some
plausible reason why that which so many
critics among us call gloomy, pessimistic,
arid, wooden, irrational, still sits enthroned
in lands where pessimism, asceticism, de-